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NOTICES OF THE CLAN IAN VOR, OR CLAN-DONNELL SCOTS, 

ESPECIALLY OF THE BRANCH SETTLED IN IRELAND. 



When tie Lordship of the Isles was Anally surrendered to the Scottish crown, in 1498, the 
Clansmen's peculiar occupation, as soldiers, very generally ceased throughout the land. The clans in 
the Western Highlands and Isles constituted a compact array of attached vassals, whilst the Island- 
Kingdom existed ; and, even after its fall, they made various efforts for its restoration, but, as a 
general rule, warlike spirits only continued to he agitated by old recollections and traditions. 
Fortunately for the peace of Scotland, a powerful branch of the family of the Isles possessed 
hereditary claims on the Antrim coast, and hence it happened that much of the military prowess 
which might have been expended in resisting the politic measures of James IV. for the settlement 
of the Isles, was employed against the enemies of that monarch in Antrim, and generally through- 
out the province of Ulster. This powerful branch of the great Island-family was known in Scotland 
as the Clan Ian V6r, or descendants of John Mor MacDonnell and his wife Margery Bissett, the sole 
heiress of the Glynns of Antrim. John Mor (or as he was called in the Highlands, John the Tanist) 
was the second son of an island-prince known as ' the good John of Isla,' and of Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Robert II. The powerful tribe know4 in the Highlands and Isles as Clan Ian Vor, was 
also designated the Clan Donnell, a name originally derived from Donnell Balloch, one of its most 
distinguished chieftains. It was still more definitely marked in Scotland as the ClanDonnell South 
to distinguish it from the family of the MacDonnells of Sleat, who were called the ClanDonnell 
North. The latter derived this designation from the circumstance of the sept having no fewer than 
six chieftains in succession bearing the christian name of Donnell." 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, the chief of the Clan Ian Vor was Alexander 
of Isla, whom James IV. banished from Scotland, and who was thus compelled to take up his abode 
permanently on the Irish shore. b Although he visited the Scottish coast occasionally as the ally of 
his father-in-law, Mac Ian of Ardnamurchan, he was not permitted to hold any lands in that king- 
dom until after the king's death, which took place at the battle of Flodden, in the year 1513. 
Alexander was soon afterwards restored to the royal favour, and James V. entrusted him with 
the command of an army of 8000 men, to be employed in frustrating the efforts of the English 

* Gregory's Highlands and Isles of Scotland, p. 63, Carrach, chief of the ClanRanald of Lochaber, known in the 

b This chieftain has been hitherto invariably confounded Irish State Papers as the clan MacAllaster Charrie. The 

with Alexander Carrach, who was a younger brother of John distinction between Alexander of Ma and Alexander Car- 

JVTor, and who was represented among the Ulster Scots in rach will be clearly marked as we proceed, 
the sixteenth centnry by his descendant, another Alexander 

vol. IX. 2 R 
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government for the subjugation and settlement of Ulster. With this large force the Scottish chief 
was able to defy the feeble powers- of the ' Pale,' and to secure for himself and his successors 
not only the undisturbed possession of the Glynns of Antrim, his family inheritance, but also to 
annex the more valuable adjoining territory of the Route. 

I. On his death, which occurred about the year 1540, his eldest son, James, became the leader of 
the Clan Ian Tor, or ClanDonnell, in Scotland, and on the Irish coast. As such, he had almost 
absolute control over the movements of his seven warlike brothers, and commanded their services 
either in Antrim or Argyle, as circumstances required. Soon after his father's restoration to the 
royal favour, James had been invited to the Scottish Court, and whilst there, was placed under the 
care of William Henderson, Dean of Holyrood, who was specially appointed to give him such instruc- 
tion as Scottish nobles of the time were supposed to require. It was during this period, doubtless, 
that he learned to write, and he seems to have been almost the only one of Ms name who had acquired 
that useful accomplishment. Indeed, few of the Scottish gentry aspired to such a high pitch of 
literary attainment as the simple act of writing implied ; and as for the Island lords, they generally 
regarded the art as unworthy of any one but a poor monk. During his residence at court, 
James MacDonnell met the Lady Agnes Campbell, who became his wife, and who was daughter to 
Colin Campbell, third Earl of Argyle." His marriage with a lady of this noble house, was a great 
means of securing his loyal adherence to the interests of the Scottish throne. In 1545, when 
Donnell Dhu attempted to restore the kingdom of the Isles, James MacDonnell was the only island 
chief who supported the Regent, and employed his powerful arms in favour of the young Queen 
of Scots. It is a remarkable proof of his popularity, that although he thus stood in direct 
opposition to his kinsmen, the barons and chieftains of the Isles, they elected him as their leader on 
the death of Donnell Dhu, in 1545, whilst the English king made haste to sanction their choice, 
and held out to him the tempting prospect of restoring the island throne originally founded by his 
ancestor, Somhairle, the great thane of Argyle. d James MacDonnell's loyalty seems to have wavered 
for a time under this severe pressure, and he wrote one letter e which certainly committed him to 

° This lady was sister to Archibald, fourth Earl of as the designation of any Northern pirate who went forth 

Argyle, and not his daughter, as erroneously stated at yol. on marauding expeditions during the summer season. This 

ix., p. 124, of this Journal. chieftain (Somhairle) was the son of a Celtic father, and 

d-This mighty chieftain, or prince, was the common an- a Scandinavian mother. The name Somhairle became, in 

cestor of all the great Scottish families of Macltonnells. His later times, Sorley, and is supposed at the present day, to 

deeds of valour and conquest are recorded in the Saga of be the equivalent of Samuel, See Munch's Edit, of the 

king Hacon Haconsson, in the Orkneyinga Saga, in the Chronica Jfanniae et Insularum, p. 42, and Gregory's 

Chronicle of the Kings of Man, and in the Annals of the Four Highlands and Isles of Scotland, p. 10. 

Masters. Somhairle is his Gaelic name, but he is better * This letter was signed James McConaill of Dunnewaik 

known by Somerled, which is its Norse form, and is and Olennis (Dunyveg and Glens), and dated at Akdna- 

composed of two- Norwegian words, Sumar, summer, and mnrchan, January 24, 1545-6. It was addressed to the 

lidi a wanderer. The name Somerled was originally used Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland, and sent by Hector 
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Lennox's rebellion ; but he soon discovered that he could neither depend on the promises of England 
nor the professions of the Islesmen, and his allegiance as a Scottish subject became warmer and 
more cordial than before. Nor did Mary afterwards forget the valuable services he had rendered 
the State during her minority. Not only did she permit him to hold the lands originally owned 
by his ancestors in Isla and Cantire, but added very considerably to his possessions in both districts, 
and granted him large estates in other islands as well as in other parts of Argyleshire. His 
possessions in Scotland were thus much enlarged, whilst, on the Irish coast, his property had been 
rendered more valuable and his influence greater by the acquisition of the Route. The old family 
title of Lord of Dimeyveg and Qlmnis, which had been suppressed after the execution of his grand- 
father, John Cathanach, was restored to James MacDonnell, who became virtually Lord of the Isles 
by a more substantial tenure than the empty title bestowed by the Islesmen. Under his leadership 
the Clan Ian Vor became more powerful than any other in the Western Isles, and their kinsmen 
on the Antrim coast prospered in all their ways. 

"We can trace this chieftain by his letters, as residing by turns in Ma, the original seat of the 
lords of the Isles ; at Arinamurchan, the territory which belonged to bis mother's family, the Mac 
Ian MacDonnells, or Mac Ians ; at Saudett in Cantire, near which reposes the dust of his great 
ancestor, Somhairle; and at the castle of Red Bay, on the Antrim coast' In addition to 
these, he owned, and no. doubt, occasionally occupied the old family castle so beautifully 
situated, which formerly stood in the immediate vicinity of Campbelltowa, the fortress of 
Dunaverty near the Mull of Cantire, and the stronghold in the island of Rathlin, known as 
Bruce's Castle, which, with all the Scottish residences above-named, was included in the grants 
conferred on him by Mary Queen of Scots. In the sixteenth century, and during many preceding 
ages, Rathlin was considered a Scottish island, and some island-lord at a very remote period had 
built a strong fortress on its most picturesque and commanding position. To this place Donald 
MacDonnell, Lord of the Isles, conducted Robert Bruce from Dunaverty, in 1306, and it must then 
have been in tenantable condition. The castle was afterwards kept in repair by the MacDonnells 
of Antrim, until their position on the main land was permanently fixed, in 1586. When no longer 
required as a strategic point, it was permitted to fall into ruin, and at present only small portions of 
the walls remain. The ruins of the castle at Red Bay, near Cushindall, in Antrim, are still in such 

Vodeon, his pilot. The writer proposed that the Earl of and the ClanDonnell North and South. For his co-opera- 

Lennox or an; other authorised person should be sent tion he stipulated to have a bond from Henry VIII. for a 

with a force to the Isle of Sanda, near the west coast of yearly sum of 2000 crowns, the sum granted to his late 

Cantire, on or about St. Patrick's day. There, James " chief and master, Donald, Lord of the Yllis, whom God 

MacDonnell would be found at the time specified, with his assoilzie ; the whilk deit in his said Grace's serrice." 

entire available force, together with those of his kinsmen 'Hamilton's Calendar of Irish State Papers, pp. 78, 149, 

and allies, namely, Allan MacLean of Gigha and Xorlosk, 201, 207, 215. 
the ClanRanald, Clan Cameron, Clan Ian of Avdnamurohan, 
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preservation as to indicate its original size and strength. It was rebuilt by James MacDonnell in 
1561, on the site of an earlier structure which belonged to his ancestors, the Bissetts. Under the 
mound where it stands are red caves of immense dimensions from which, doubtless,^it was named 
Uaimh an Beirg. ' On the 28th of April, 1561, Piers, then constable of Carrickfergus, wrote to 
inform the lord justice Fitzwilliam, that James Maconyll (MacDonnell) had brought many carpen- 
ters from Scotland to build a house in the Red Bay, and that while there, he had uttered very 
" evil talk " against the queen (Elizabeth), saying that the queen of Scotland was rightful heir 
to the English throne. 

On the death of James MacDonnell, in 1565, the chieftainship of the Clan Ian V6r, devolved 
on his eldest son, Angus, who dwelt in Scotland, and whose long life was almost exclusively 
occupied in waging bloody feuds, first against the MacLeans and afterwards against the Campbells. 
The dispute with the MacLeans arose from an old claim of the latter to the Rinns of Isla, which 
claim Angus was determined to resist. The MacLeans treacherously seized him in the castle 
of Dowart, and compelled him to agree to their own terms respecting the lands in dispute. As 
security for the due fulfilment of his pledge, he was required to leave hostages (his son and brother) 
in the hands of his captors. He did not fail, however, to invite the MacLeans to Isla that the 
quarrel might be finally arranged. The chief of the MacLeans, with eighty-six of his claD, actually 
accepted this invitation^and arrived at Angus MacDonnell's house of Mullintrea, in Isla, in the 
month of July, 1586. At first they were hospitably entertained, but a wicked MacLean, for his 
own selfish purposes, originated a false report that Randal MacDonnell, the brother of Angus, who 
was left as hostage at Dowart castle, had been murdered. This rumour roused the MaeDonnells, 
who determined, now that the MacLeans were in their power, to avenge their brother's death and 
silence any further claims on Isla. Accordingly, Angus superintended the execution of two 
MacLeans every morning, until the chief alone survived of all those who had come to Mullintrea ! 

In the Campbells, Angus had to encounter, if not braver, at least more wily and successful 
enemies than the MacLeans. Before his death he was compelled to renounce all right and title to 
the island of Isla, in favour of Sir John Campbell, Thane of Cawdor. This humiliation only occurred 
after a long and ferocious struggle between the rival clans, in the course of which the proverbial 
cunning of the Campbells mainly contributed to their final successes against the MaeDonnells. 
Angus had been compelled to surrender his only legitimate son, James MacDonnell, as security 
for the performance of his agreement; and this youthful chief was held a captive from 1604 until 
1615, although he was married to Margaret Campbell, sister to Cawdor. In the latter year 
he made his escape, and put himself at the head of his broken clan, hoping to recover his family 
estates ; but he was unsuccessful, and compelled to retire, first to Ireland, and afterwards to Spain. 
His rival, the Earl of Argyle, soon afterwards got into trouble also, and followed MacDonnell into 
« It is so called by Shane O'Neill when describing his expedition against the Scots, 1566. 
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Spain as an exile. The latter was then restored to the royal favour, received a pension, and died 
quietly near London, in the year 1626. James MacDonnell left no children, and with him ended 
the main line of Clan Ian Vor chieftains. h 

II. Colla MacDonnell, the third son of Alexander of Isla, does not appear to have left Antrim, 
and was better known on this coast than any of his brothers, with the exception of Sorley Boy 
[Somhairle Bnidhe]. Colla was probably the most energetic of the family throughout the earlier 
struggles of the MacDonnells against the MacQuillans and O'Cahans. We find him always 
associated with his brother James in military operations; and, although suffering occasional 
reverses, the brothers generally remained masters of their various positions along the coast. 
They defeated alike the O'Cahans on the Bann, and the English on the sea coast. In the year 
1551, Sir James Crofts, then Lord Deputy, went with four large ships filled with soldiers 
to attack and plunder Rathlin, where James and Colla MacDonnell had collected spoils hastily 
gathered from the mainland and carried to the island for safety. Of the results of this expedition, 
which sailed in August, 1551, we have a notice in the Annals of the Four Masters, and also in a 
letter written by Thomas Cusake, then Chancellor of Deland, and addressed to the Earl of "Warwick. 
The account given in the Annals would lead to the conclusion that the whole force employed 
in the expedition was landed on the island, and instantly cut off, almost to a man, by the Scots. 
This has been, hitherto, the generally accepted account of the affair. On the publication, however, 
of Mr. Hamilton's Calendar of Statt Papers, the existence of Chancellor Cusake's letter became 
first known to the writer of this sketch, and even in its necessarily very abridged form in the Calen- 
dar, this document seemed to indicate that the results were by no means so disastrous to the 
English as was previously believed The following is a true and full copy of as much of the letter 
as relates to the affair at Bathlin, from which it will be seen that the statements of the Four 
Master* income respects are exaggerated : — 

Public Record Office, London. — Irish Correspondence. 

edwd. vi., 1551. vol. in., no. 52. 

Indorsed. L. Chancello's 1™ of Irelande. 27 of September, 1551. S r Thorns Cusack, Knight, 

Lorde ChannceUo' of Irelande. 
Directed. To the right honorable and his singular good Lord my Lord of Warwycke, lord great 

M' giue theas. 

" The next morowe certain prisoners of the Skottes w oh were taken by the King's shipps were 
brought before my lorde, who told his L. that James M'Connyll and his breathern, w th an nomber 
of Skottis, were all togidder in the Hand of Kaghlin, and had with them the moost pte of all the 
praies of kyne and garrans that vi. daies before were taken by them out of Clanneboy, and for that 

h Gregory's Hist, of the Highlands mid Isles, pp. 401, 402. Cosmo Inncs's Sketches of Early Scottish History, pp. 546, 648. 
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the same Hand was scant from the land iiii. myles by sea, and that there was at the same place 
tow barkes and tow small gallees that they dud [did] take from the Skottes vi. daies before. The 
Capitaines of the footemen was moost willing to be set a land with iii. or iiii. hondreth men, as 
well to revenge them self upon the people for invading the King's land and distroieing his ma*' 
people, as to seke out their praies, considering that James M°Connyll and his brethem distroied in 
effect all Clanneboy and M°Coyllens (MacQuillan) contre, and banyshid a sept of gentlemen out of 
their contre named Alexander Oarraghes sonnes, men w* sarvid the Kinge's Ma" e truelie, and besides 
the same from the same market place [Marketon, or Ballycastle Bay] to Glean arme [Glenarm] put 
vnder them silf, wherein they dud dwell as quiet as in Skotland, and had good occupieng of corn 
and cattaill in the same. So as they had vnder occupieng abowe xxx. mile, Whereby they gate 
the streingth of O'Cahan, M"Coyllen, and all Clanneboye, and put all the capitains and gentlemen 
in thois pties of the northe to ber them trybute and yerelie rent, w* was paied to them yerelie, and 
had no men of warre in bonaght, in those contries when oon of them dud warre upon other, but 
suche Skottes as James and his brethern dud send to them. So as betuext M°Coyllens howse 
[Dunluce] and Bealfarst [Belfast] was obedient to his cesse of Skottes w 01 " is abowe 1. or lx. myles. 
Then my Lord Deputie p'oeaving the willing myndes of the capitains and souldio** and their peti- 
tions in that behalf, and also considering the losse of the Kinges Ma" e * land and people, being moost 
desirous so to haue the same revengid as no danger moght insue, sent for the M'" [masters] and 
Capitains of the barkes to him to knowe howe meny men they moght land at oon tyme in the 
Hand, who telt his L. not passe ii°, and then my Lord being moost looth to adventure the losse of 
his men in suche sorte concluded, that they shold goo so mony by the coost to the place, whereas 
the same James is [his] gallies laie at Roode, and if they could bring the gallies w" 1 them then thei 
moght land, v° at a tyme, whereby they shold atchue their interprise at their pleasure w^out daun- 
gier. And if they could not com by their gallees afloote, that they shold not land in no wise, to 
bring them, onlese thei could p'fictlie p'ceive that the Skottes wold yeld and reto'n backe from the 
daunger of the shipp's gonne shott. And so his Lordship and we all concluded to do, w* the 
advice of the capitains. 

"After whiche determynacon, S r Raulf Bagnall and capitain Cuff determyned to advaunce for- 
ward w th thre hondreth soldiours, gonners and part archers, towardes the Hand. Then my lord 
eftsones declared vnto them his former conclusion, p'hibiting them in no wise to land, but to keape 
their boates a flote in eschueng dannger of losse of men, and if by that meanes they could combie 
[come by] their gallies, then to bring them from thence, if not to retourn onles they could pceive 
that they could com by them without dannger. Whereupon they toke shipping and comeng nieghe 
the Hand, M' lieftennant and captain Cuff went booth in oon boot w" 1 certain souldiors w th them to 
nomber of xxx. and iii. or iiii. boates more furnyshed w" 1 lyke men. And as the boat where the 
lieftenani and Cuff was approchid niegh the place where thoir gallies were, they saue the- gallies 
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drawen to drie land. So they oould not com bye them without daungier, and sawe a nomber of 
Skottis towardes the same place, which did not yelde nor retier for any gret gonne shott, that was 
shott out of the ships. And whieles the lieftenant and Cuff was thus beholding the same, a soddain 
sourde [surge] of the sea came at a neb [an ebb] and set their bote opon the rockes. So as after 
they could not com thence, but abide the hassardc, and then as many as was in that bote were 
drowned and slayn to the nomber of xxv. and the lieftenant, captain Cuff, and tow more taken 
prisoners. 80 as all this came throghe mysfortuen, assuring your hono" that there could no gou'nor 
set forth men more disoreatlie and wyse then my lord dud, and for as good a cause and p'pose as 
ew* [ever] men was sent. And thanks be to God, save onely for the losse of o r men, ther is lyke 
suchc good successe to followe, as the Skotts will no more attempt to inhabite in Irland. 

"And then James M°Connyll sent to my lord that he new r [never] knewe that eny deputie was 
in Irland before nowe, meaneng that he thoght that no deputie wold have travailed so ferre in 
suche a wyldernes and desart places, where as no gon'no' [governor] went w* men sence the con- 
quest, that any man may remember, so as the same io'nay [journey] is right notable (by the whiche 
there do natoorely insue great quietnes to the contree) but also pfyet [profit] to the Kings ma"", 
besides the wynneng of subiects and bannesing of enemyes, w* will not be out of remebrans in 
Irland meny yeres. 

"Also the same James, after the killing of the men and taking of the prisoners, dud lykwise 
send to my lord deputie his lies [letters] that he wold inlardge the prisoners and restore all suche 
armore and goods as was taken from them, and that his brethern being suffrid to dwell in the lands 
where they dud inhabite in Irland, shold berre and yeld w" 1 the Kg Ma"* and do his grace service, 
but yet of their comeng again to the land, my lord nor we wold in no wise condiscend. Then my 
lord sent vnto him that onles he dud enlarge the prisoners and restoore their armore and goodes, 
he wolde complayn to the King's Ha"", and sertine the governo' of Skotland of his evill demeano' 
in this behalf. So as at the writing herof M r lyeftennt went to Dublin to my lord deputie, and 
the restbe inlardgid and what furder conclusion is taken upon their inlarging asyet I do nat knowe, 
being assured that my lord deputie will certifie yo c good lordship the full effect therof. 

"All suche corn as the same Skotts had in those pties w* was more then all Clanneboy had, my 
lord distroied in effect. So as men report the moost trust that James and his brethern had for 
provicon of corn was in the same, and ako Coll M'Connell second brother to James had a strong 
castell buylded upon a rocke w" 1 a strong baon [bawn] of lyme and stoon over the sea named the 
castle of Keanbaan whiche my lord causid to be defaced and brake mych pte therof, so as now it is 
not defensible, w^ I a [am] sure they neid had for bo moch more displeasr doon to them. 

From Lessmollin, the 27th of September, 1551. 

(Signed) Thomas Cttsakb, Cancel." 
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The publication of this curious extract will have the effect of correcting two errors which 
even our best archaeological writers have been led to adopt. In the first place, it is evident 
that James MacDonnell and his seven brothers were not the sons of Alexander Carrach, since 
the latter are here spoken of as loyal to the government, and, for this cause, oppressed by the more 
powerful leaders of the ClanDonnell. The second error consists in supposing that all the men who 
came, in four ships, to attack the Scotts at Eathlin were slain with one exception, whereas only 
about thirty men of the expedition perished, and by a mere accident. Into the first error, our 
modern writers were led by adopting implicitly the statements of English officials in Ireland 
at the period referred to, and as for the other, the Four Matters appear to be alone responsible. 

But although the loss of men at Rathlin was comparatively small, the expedition seems to 
have failed entirely in its objects. The Lord Deputy Crofts, endeavoured, no doubt, to persuade 
himself and others that his journey into the remote north was calculated to overawe the Clan- 
Donnell, but in this persuasion he was very much deceived indeed. The partial defacement of 
Kinbann Castle, in the absence of its stout Constable, Colla MacDonnell, was but a poor result from 
such formidable plans for the expulsion of the Scots. Colla very soon returned to his fortress, which 
he continued to hold without molestation until the time of his death, which happened in May, 1558.' 

Colla left two sons, Gillaspick and Randal.' Gillaspick, was a prominent actor in the assas- 
sination of Shane O'Neill, near Cushindun, in the month of June, 1567. On that occasion, he 
commenced the celebrated altercation with O'Neill's secretary, and was probably one of the first 
to strike his. dirk, (or "slaughter-knife," as the Irish annalists express it,) into O'Neill's heart. 
Gillaspick afterwards made his home in the island of Colonsay, where he possessed lands, and was 
succeeded by his son Colla, surnamed Keitache or Oiotaeh ('left-handed'), whose memorable conflicts 
with the Campbells are familiar to the readers of Scottish annals. "With his left hand he must 
have dealt many deadly blows against his enemies, as nothing at last could satiate the vengeance of 
the Earl of Argyle short of inflicting upon him the most rigorous imprisonment, followed by the 

1 The rains of Colla MacDonnell's castle, consisting of companion, Randal, son of CoUa Maeldubh, and tell him 

portions of the walls which formed the tower or keep, may that I told him to pdH&st as many bonaght men as he can, 

still be seen on Einbann — the * White Headland,' — a vast and to come to me, and that he will get his pay according 

limestone rock, projecting its perpendicular front into the to his own' will, for I was never more thankful to God for 

channel, about two miles north-west of Ballycastle. having great power and influence than now.— Advise every 

i The following curious letter to Randal, son of Colla one of your friends (who likes fighting for his religion and 

MacDonnell, was written by James Fitzgerald, a near rela- his country better than for gold and silver, or who wishes to 

tive of the last Earl of Desmond. This document, originally obtain them all as their wages,) to come to me, and that 

written in Irish, was probably intercepted by English he will find each of these things." It does not appear 

authorities, and therefore preserved : — however, that the promise of such great rewards was able 

"James Fitz Maurice to Randal MacDonnell. July 31, 1579. to command the assistance of the cannie 'Scots in the 

"The custom of the letter (i.e. salutation), o. billet, from hopeless cause of Fitzgerald. Trans, of Archasol.. Soc. of 

James, son of Maurice son of the Earl, to his friend and Kilkenny, vol. ii., N. Series. 
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most ignominious death. It is generally supposed that Colla Kittaeh was hanged from the mast of 
his own galley, placed oyer the cleft of a rock, near the castle of Dunstafihage, but the following 
extract from an old manuscript, preserved in the Advocate's Library, Edinburgh, reoords a somewhat 
different manner of this chieftain's death : 

" Therefore doe they lay it home to the Marqueis of Argyle's door that his Lordship might 
have gotten these holie men k liberated at their first if his lordship would have, for the thrie 
ministers, set at libertie old Coll Kittaeh and his two sons, Archibald and Anguse. But the truth 
is he had not old Coll now to deliver for haveaud him his prisoner and a wicked man (I dowt not) 
that deserved death, while Montrose and Allaster McDonald are weisteing and burning his bounds, 
he sends his prisoner old Coll to Captan Gillespie in Kirkcaldie, with ordour to keep him sicker 
[securely] under the deck till he, and no other but he, suld send written ordours for his redeliverie, 
which ordour was sent soone by one of Argyle's captarons, who upon the sight of the ordour 
received him (Coll) and hanged him ower the schipp side betwix Innerkething and Kirkcaldie. 
So that he was both hanged and drowned. My authority says that he was in Gillespie's shipp when he 
saw^ld Kittagh delivered to the Captain, and when he came to shore at Kirkcaldie, he heard that 
he w%s hanged.'" 

Coll Kittaeh left four sons, Gillaspick (Archibald)/ Angus, Alexander or Alastair, and James. 
The two last named came to Antrim on the dispersion if the family from Colonsay, and were noted 
as leaders of the Irish throughout this county, in the year 1641-2.™ The most distinguished of 
the brothers was Alastair, who has been almost invariably called CoUMttagh. Dr. Eeid speaks of 
him as " Alaster Hacdonnell, the nited CoUMttagh," {Hist, of Pre*. Church, vol. i., p. 310,) 
although he had explained, at page 300, that Alastair was the son of Colkittagh ! The same over- 
sight (for it does not amount to a mistake) occurs in Br. O'Donovan's account of the MacDonnells. 
Speaking of Colonel Alexander HacDonnell, of Ballybanagh, County of Antrim, (V Donovan says 

'The Rev. Messrs. Hamilton, Watson, and Weir, presby- burying- ground, eastward of the castle, there is a tomb-stone 

terinn ministers, imprisoned in the castle of Mingarrie, having family arms sculptured on the centre, and Hie follow- 

Ardnamurchan. ing inscription written along the four edges of the slab : 

'lleid's History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Hkib Lyeth the Children of Walter Kro Maschaht 

vol. I., p. 553-4. op Dunlocb scrubs of Irvtn. He made this stone 

m The two brothers Alastair and James MacOolla were as- tenth of March in Anno Domin. 1630. 

sociated with Irish leaders named Patrick MacHemy Inside the old church, on the north wall, is a tablet in- 

O'Neill, Manus Roe O'Cahah, John Mortimer, and Tnrloagh scribed as follows : " Hebe . vnder . lyeth t-b . body . or . 

O'Cahan, son of GilduffO'Cahan, of Dunseverick. Amongst Florence M e PHiup . alias . Hamilton . late . wife . of . 

other exploits, they burned the town of Dunluce, which had Archibald M c Philip, of. Dunluce-Meucht. and.daugh- 

been of considerable importance in that district, but which ter . to . Captaine . Robert Hamilton . of . Cladey . who 

never seems to have recovered, except ins veryslightdegree, departed . t-is life . the 20 tt . of . July . Anno . 1G74. 

from the disaster which thus befel it in 1641. Ot this town Death can dissolve but not destroy : 

there are still two interesting mementos. In the little retired Who sows in teares shall reap in joy. 

vol. ix. 2 s 
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" he was mistaken by Lodge for Colla Kittagh, who was also a Sir Alexander MacDonnell, having 
been knighted by Montrose on the field, and who was slain in the battle of Knocknanos, in County 
Cork, by Inchiquin, in 1647." ■ The name by which he was always known in the Highlands wns 
Alastair Mae Colla Kittagh, and therefore it is surprising to find even old Spalding, who is generally 
bo accurate in other respects, writing him "Mae Coll Mae Kittitsh ! " After this, one is prepared 
for any amount of ridiculous distortion of the name by English writers, who knew nothing 
of his descent, or family connexions. Alastair Mac Colla actually figures in their pages as 
Colquitto and Colonel Kitto ! There seems also to prevail an entire uncertainty as to his 
family descent among the greater number of those who have chronicled his exploits. Some 
have represented him as a cousin of the second Earl of Antrim, whilst others speak of him as an 
illegitimate son of that nobleman. He was neither one or other, although a kinsman of Lord 
Antrim. He was the son of Colla MacDonnell, surnamed Kittagh, of Colonsay, who was the son 
of Gillaspick, that assisted at the Blaying of Shane O'Neill, who was the son of Colla, surnamed 
Maelduv, of Kinnbann, who was the third son of Alexander of Isla, great-grandfather to the 
second Earl of Antrim. 

In 1644, Alastair Mac Colla was given the command of Irish troops sent into Scotland by Lord 
Antrim, to assist Montrose in fighting up the declining cause of Charles I. Although brave, and ex- 
perienced in leading irregular troops, he was always watching for opportunities to avenge the wrongs of 
his family on the Campbells, and thus permitted himself to be drawn away from the proper objects of 
the war in which he was a prominent actor. Previously to the battle of Philiphaugh, he with- 
drew many of the Highlanders from Montrose's camp to assist him in certain private feuds, and 
was thus really the cause of the disaster which befel the royal arms on that field. His final 
attempt to withstand the Covenanters in Cantire was singularly unsuccessful. Sir James Turner, 
who acted as adjutant-general in Argyle's army on that occasion, has thus recorded his impressions 
of MacDonnell's mismanagement of his forces: — "From Inverary we marched to Kintyre, which 
is a peninsula. Both before and at the entry to it, there were suoh advantages of ground, 
that our foot, for mountains and marshes, could never have drawn up one hundred in a body, nor 
our horse above three in a breast, which, if Sir Alister had prepossessed with those thousand or 
twelve hundred brave foot that he had with him, I think he might have ruined as, at least we 
should not have entered Kintyre but by a miracle ; but he was ordained for destruction, for, by a 
speedy march, we made ourselves masters of theso difficult passes, and got into a plain country, 
where no sooner he saw our horse advance, but with little or no fighting he retired ; and if the 
Lieutenant-General had been with him, and had given him a salvo or two, which would have dis- 
ordered them, I believe none had escaped from our horse. Allister, like a fool, for he was no 

"Annals of the Four Masters, vol, iii., p. 1397. " Gregory's ffii/hlaruh nnd Isles of Sb tlawl, p. 41S. 
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soldier, though stout enough, put three hundred of his men into a house ou the top of a hill called 
Dunaverty, environed with a stone wall on the one side, and the sea on the other, where there 

was not one drop of water but what fell from the clouds We besieged Danaverty, 

which kept out well enough till we stormed a trench they had at the foot of the hill, whereby they 
commanded two stripes of water. This we took, and in the assault forty of them were put to the 
edge of the sword." After this, the unfortunate garrison invented several contrivances to catch 
water from the clouds, but no rain fell, and the heat of a July sun rendered their thirst into- 
lerable. The MacDonnells were soon compelled to surrender at discretion, and General Leslie, after 
five days' mock deliberation, yielded to the frantic clamourings of the Covenanters for their des- 
truction. These elamoura were vigorously expressed by one John Nave, the Covenanting chaplain 
to the forces of Leslie and Argyle, he (John) threatening the generals with the curses that over- 
whelmed Saul for sparing the Amalekites, should any consideration tempt them to listen to the voice of 
meroy. The result is thus recorded by Sir Jaraea Turner: — " Then the prisoners were put to the 
sword, every mother's son, except one young man, Mac Coll, whose life I begged, to be sent to 
France' with one hundred country fellowB whom we had smoked out of a cave as they do foxes, 
and were given to Captain Campbell, the Chancellor's brother.'' 

Alastair had early escaped from the garrison, for the purpose of bringing assistance from the 
Antrim shore, but he never returned. Tradition states that he actually collected a small force on 
this coast and approached Dunaverty, but too late to render any aid to his clansmen. A piper 
inside the garrison on seeing Alastair nearing the cliff, instantly played the Gaelic air Colla nan 
rd», leaehmnn an Dim, [" Colla, my darling, avoid the Di»,"] thus warning him away from Dun- 
averty. For this act, the poor piper had his fingers chopped off by his covenanting conquerors ; 
but Alastair took the hint, and thus avoided the miserable fate of his soldiers. 9 When the Royalist 
cause thus failed him in Scotland, he joined it in Ireland, where he was soon afterwards slain. 
This branch of the Clan Ian Vor is represented, at the present day, by Dr. James MacDonnell, Mr. 
John MacDonnell, and Mr. Alexander Keenan, of Ballycastle, and also by the family of the late Dr. 
MacDonnell, of Belfast. 

III. The next most distinguished of the sons of Alexander of Ma was Angus, the fourth in the 
order of age. He was surnamed Zfaibhreach, " the Proud," being a brave soldier, and possessed of 
great influence as a political leader in the Isles. He took a leading part in the rebellion of 1545, 
having for its object, as already stated, the restoration of his kinsman, Donnell Dhu MaoDonnell, 
to his hereditary kingdom. The Begent Arran, and his privy council, issued a proclamation against 
" Donnell, alleging himself of the Isles, and other Highlandmen, his partakers." This proclamation 

p This young MacDonnell was probably Colla, the eldest but was exchanged by Argyle for the Rev. James Hamilton, 

son of Alastair'* brother, GiUaspie or Archibald. He was a See Beid's History, vol. i., p. 536. 

youth of eighteen, and fenomi as Colla MacGilleapie Mac i Glentreggan, or a Higltland Home in Caniire, vol. i. 

Colla MacGillespie. He had previously been imprisoned* p. 124. 
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affirms that Donnell and his adherents had made frequent»»MM«<>»« both in the Isles and on the mainland, 
by the assistance of the English king, thus shewing the intention of bringing these territories 
under the yoke of England. Processes of treason were forthwith commenced against the principal 
leaders in the Isles and whilst this step was in progress, Donnell, on the other side, by advice and 
consent of his barons and council, appointed two influential persons to negotiate, under the 
directions of the Earl of Lennox, with the authorities in London. The two commissioners 
were " Bore MacAllister, elect to the bishopre of ye lies in Scotland, and deyn of Morwarne 
(Morvern), and M' Patrick MacLane, Bailre of Ycomkill and Justice Clerk of ye South His." 
Donnell and his council invested these commissioners with full authority "to bind and to 
lowse, to follow and defend, to tyn and to wyn, to end and compleit, as our owin propir 
personis were presentis. And for securitie of yir present, we ye said Donald has affixed our propir 
seill wicht (with) our hand at ye pene, because we eon noM wryte, and has causit ye Baronis, 
becaus thai can nocht wryte, to cause ane Notar to subscribe for yame wicht yair hand at ye pene, 
wicht yair bodely aythis (oaths) never to come in ye oontrar of ye sammyn." The commission is 
signed by Donnell dhu and his seventeen counsellors, among whom was "Angus M°Conill Brud r 
Jarme (brother german) to James M"Conill." After each signature is added the announcement, 
" w' my hand at ye pene," which conveys to future times an humble impression respecting 
the literary accomplishments of those proud barons. The other barons and members of the 
council of the Isles, who signed the document, were Hector MacLean, Lord of Dowart; 
John MacAllaster, captain of the Clanranald ; Borie MacLeod, of Lewis ; Alexander Mac 
Leod, of Dunvegan, Murdoch MacLean, of Lochbay; Allan MacLean, of Torlusk; Archibald 
MacDonnell, captain of the Clanhustein, or Clandonnell North, ; Alexander Mac Ian Mae 
Donnell, of Ardnamurcban ; John MacLean, of Coll ; Gilliganan MacNeill, of Barra ; Ewan 
MacKinnon, of Straghnordill ; John Macquarrie, of Ulva; John MacLean, of Ardgour; Alex- 
ander MacBandal MacDonnell, of Glengarry, ; Angus MacBandal MacDonnell, of Knoydert ; and 
Donald MacLean, of Kengarloch. [State Papers, vol. v., pp. 477-8.] 

These negotiations resulted in a celebrated rendezvous at Carrickfergus, on the 5th of August, 
1545, where the lords and barons of the Isles, assembled with a force of 4000 men and 180 galleys. 
In the presence of two commissioners sent by Lennox from England, and of the constable, mayor, 
and magistrates of Carrickfergus, the leaders in the Isles took the oath of allegiance to Henry VIII. 
The ceremony was performed in the " chaptour of y Gray Ereris of Knokfarguse, in presence of 
Patrick Colquhoun and "Waltir MacFarlan, Commissionaris send be my Lord the Erll of Lennox, 
secund person of ye realme of Scotland, 1 and also in presence of Waltir Cluddy,™ constable of the 

r Matthew Stewart, Earl of Lennox, when compelled by Scots. His rank, therefore, does not appear to be over- 

the Begent to seek safety in England, married there the stated by the Islesmen. 

Lady Margaiet Douglas, niece to Henry VIII., and his • This person is named Fluddy in the Irish State Papers, 

son Lord Darnley, became the husband of Mary Queen of 
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King's castell of Knokfarguse, Hary Wild, Mayor of ye said town, Patrick Magillaquahowill, 
Nicholas Wild, Bailyies of said town, Wilyeam Dobbeyn, Wilyeam O'Mulen, Richard Sandell." [State 
Papers, vol. v., p. 484]. This rebellion of the Islanders was sustained vigorously at the outset, from a 
variety of motives. Some (among whom Angus) were sincerely attached to Donnell as the direct 
representative of the old family of the Isles; others were urged forward by a deep-rooted hatred to the 
Earl of Argyle, the head of the Campbells, and the ruthless but wily foe of the MacDonnells ; 
whilst not a few were ignobly moved by the love of English gold which was expected to be 
poured amongst them abundantly. Donnell Dhu died soon after the meeting at Carrickfergus, and 
the chiefs quarrelled about the division of a sum of money sent from England to assist them in 
carrying on the war. This cause of dispute separated the council, and sent its members to their 
several castles, but although a sense of common danger afterwards drew them together, the rebel- 
lion was virtually at an end. 

In the year 1550, the Irish government was alarmed by rumours of a contemplated French 
invasion of Ulster. The invading force was expected to come from the Scottish coast, although it was 
to be composed principally of French troops. To ascertain the probable results of such an attempt, 
the French government wisely sent commissioners beforehand into Ulster, and Angus MacDonnell 
was selected by the Scottish council to accompany them. Although, however, he was personally 
well qualified for this work, and had considerable influence on the Irish coast in consequence of 
his family connexions, he signally failed in obtaining co-operation from the Ulster chiefs. The 
Irish State Papers contain two letters written by the chiefs of Tyrconnell and Tyrone respect- 
ing this embassy from France. On the jlth of March, Manus 0' Donnell wrote from the 
town of Donegal to the Lord Deputy and Couiicil, informing them that there had come to Lough 
Foyle two great lords, Frenchmen, out of Scotland, and that they had sent a gentleman (Angus 
MacDonnell) to treat with him. He further states that they had not ventured to send any -letters 
or documents to him, knowing that he had made it a rule in times past to forward all treasonable 
papers to the authorities in Dublin. On the 7th of the same month, Con O'Neill, first Earl of 
Tyrone, wrote to Dowdall, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland, informing him that 
Dr. Waucop, who called himself primate, had lately arrived with certain French noblemen, who 
brought him (O'Neill) letters from the French king. These noblemen had conferred many gifts on 
James M'Connell (MacDonnell) on gaining his alliance. O'Neill also stated that Aeneas (Angus) 
brother to said James, came with them from Scotland, and had provided for their accommodation 
whilst in Ireland three castles in the island commonly called Innishowen. This letter was written 
in Latin, and dated at Dungannon. 

On the 17th March, the Lord Chancellor and Council wrote from Dublin to Con O'Neill, 
thanking him for his early announcement of the arrival of the French emissaries, and assuring him that 
although they might pretend to come only for the purpose of making war upon the English, they 
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really had in view, if possible, the subjugation of all Ireland. The Chancellor and Council further 
endeavour to enlighten O'Neill respecting the true character of the Frenoh rigime in Italy and Sicily, 
where they had been guilty of innumerable oppressions and unspeakable wickedness, and 
from which they had been justly expelled. Their nobility was fierce, proud, and rapacious, 
and it would, therefore, be preferable (adds the Chancellor) for the Irish or any other people to live 
in subjection to the Turks than to the French.' The tone of this letter implies that the government 
was very much in earnest on the subj ect, and also that the danger threatened was of a very serious 
nature indeed. Copies of the same letter were, no doubt, forwarded to all the Ulster ohiefs, as 
the latter remained faithful in their allegiance to the government, or rather gave no countenance to 
the French nobles and their associate, Angus MacDonnell. He returned to Scotland, and the only 
further information supplied by the State Papers respecting him, is, that, in 1558, his brother James 
offered him the lordship of the Route, which he declined, and that, in 1565, his proud head was 
laid low on the fatal field of Gleanntaoise, near Ballycastle." 

IV. Alexander Oge MacDonnell, although older than Angus and Colla, being the second brother, 
was not known as a leader in Ulster until after they had both passed away. When his elder brother 
James went to reside permanently in Scotland, Alexander accompanied him, and was appointed 
Steward of Cantire. This appointment was conferred by his brother as chief of the Clan Ian Vor, 
and in virtue of his (James's) possession of that district, almost the entire of which he held by royal 
grant or marriage dowry. In 1567, Alexander Oge' s energetic operations against Shane O'Neill had 
been so essential, that the government officials felt themselves in a difficulty as regarded this Scottish 
chieftain. They were unable to dispense with his services in Ulster, and yet to retain him was mani- 
festly in opposition to the Queen's policy, which commanded the dismissal or expulsion of all Scots with 
as much dispatch as possible, and the substitution of English colonists along the northern coasts. The 
Lord Deputy and others did not fail to mention this difficulty to the Privy Council. As the matter seems 
to have interested Queen Elizabeth very warmly, she occasionally lectured the Lord Lieutenant, in 
letters, respecting it. We find a lengthened epistle from her Majesty, calendared by Mr. H. Hamilton 
at page 824, in which she asks to be particularly informed of the condition of the countries, held 
by James MacDonnell at the time of his defeat by Shane O'Neill, and admits the difficulty about his 
brother Alexander Oge, who " hath very well servid in prayeng upon Shane." Speaking of the 
great object to be kept in view by her Irish government, she thus expresses herself: — "We 
take it for certen, that the best way were, as you also have thought, if tyme anil other opportunitise 
might serve us, to suffre no Scot to have any habitation or abode in Ireland." Her Majesty then 
charges her Deputy to keep constantly excluding and expelling the Scots, as much as may be con- 
sistent with sound policy, and winds up this portion of her letter by informing him that " we have 

t Hamilton's Calendar of State Papers, p. 107. 

» For a detailed account of this great battle, drawn from original sources, see vol. ix., pp. 130 —134, of this Journal. 
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also in this behalf an intention to wryte to the Queen of Scotts to prohibit the frequentation and 
passage of her people into that our realm, which at this very present we do forbeare untill the 
retourn of our cosin th'earle of Bedford." Two days after the date of this epistle, on the 18th Janu- 
ary, 1567, we find the lord deputy Sidney congratulating the Privy Council on the manner in which 
Alexander Oge MacDonnell kept spoiling, or preying on Shane O'Neill, about Knockfergus, the 
Glynns, the Route, and O'Cahan's country. Shane had occupied the Route and Glynns after his 
victory over the Scots at Gleantaoise, and the Scots, under Alexander Oge, were now paying him 
back for his former treachery and brutality. 

The crafty Fitzwilliam, writing^of Shane's assassination, eight days afterwards, urgently 
recommends the Scots to be paid in money for this signal deliveranoe, and then dismissed 
out of the land. Alexander Oge does not appear to have been disposed for any delay in Antrim 
longer than was required by the purpose which had evidently drawn him from Cantire. That 
purpose was entirely accomplished in the destruction of Shane O'Neill, which he would have 
prosecuted to the death altogether irrespective of English encouragement or assistance. He was 
not even aware that the government had offered a large reward for Shane's head, or if so, he scorned 
to dull the sweet sense of his revenge by accepting it. On the contrary, he ordered the mutilated 
body to be cast into a pit, and it remained for captain "William Piers, constable, afterwards governor 
of Carrickfergus, to sneak forth from his castle as soon as the MacDonnells had departed, out off 
O'Neill's head, and pocket the reward of the government. But Alexander Oge's primary object of 
revenge against O'Neill could not justly free the government from the debt which was felt to be due 
to him for such important services. On the 8th of July, the Queen wrote again, from Bichmond, 
praising Sidney's wisdom and tact for dealing with the "troublesome rebel," Shane O'Neill, and 
particularly in accomplishing so singular a benefit as his destruction. At the same time she urges 
that Alexander Oge and his Scotts should he largely rewarded for their part in the transaction, 
adding, however, that if they refused to return to Scotland, they must be speedily expelled by force. 

But another difficulty threatened. On the death of Shane O'Neill, his cousin, Turlough Luinech 
O'Neill, put forward his claim to be recognised as prince of Ulster and legitimate heir to the princi- 
pality. Sir Francis Knollys was of opinion that such claim should be instantly and summarily 
opposed, that Turlough Luineoch should not be permitted to assume the title of The O'Neill, and 
that his lands should be offered to Alexander Oge and the Scots, on condition that they would expel 
him and occupy it themselves. The latter, however, by this time, July 7th, had probably taken 
his departure from Ulster, never to return. On the 22nd of the same month, the Queen wrote to 
Sidney, instructing him, among other matters, that captain "William Piers was worthy of great 
praise for the politic expulsion of Alexander Oge and his Scots. She directed, further, that a bark, 
two frigates, and one hundred men were to be employed in the North Channel, for the special 
purpose of preventing any further visits from the dreaded ' red-shank' hosts. Thus, Piers had the 
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profit arising from MacDonnell's act of vengeance on O'Neill, and also the praise of ridding Ulster 
of these troublesome visitants after their work was done. But Piers had no power to expel the 
Scots, at that time, and Alexander Oge was probably as anxious to return to Cantire as his politic 
friends were to see him quietly depart. He lived three years after this celebrated campaign in 
Antrim, and seems to have devoted much of his time in connexion with his younger brother, Sorley 
Boy, to the organisation of new levies for the invasion of Ulster. His own position on the Scottish 
coast was sufficient to satisfy himself, but his three brothers Gillaspiok, Dounell, and Sorley, were 
now driven from the home of their adoption, and Alexander saw no reason to submit to such humilia- 
tion, especially as he himself had just removed their deadliest enemy, O'Neill, and liberated Sorley 
Boy from thraldom. Accordingly, the State Papers give us intimations, from time to time, that 
Alexander and Sorley diligently prepared to renew the contest for their lost position in Antrim. On 
the third of November in the same year, 1 567, Piers wrote to the Lords Justices, from Carrickfergus, 
informing them that Captain Thornton had discovered that these two Scottish leaders were engaged 
in collecting and organizing a force of 1200 men, to re-cross the channel at an early day. In this 
letter, the writer also communicates the unpleasant intelligence that Owen or John MacDonnell, the 
" captain of our ScotB," (of the Scots in the pay of the government,) had deserted, and could no 
longer be depended on. Piers requests, in conclusion, that the Peputy and Council would write 
to Alexander Oge MacAlastair Carrach of the Glynns, and his brother Randal Oge, thanking them 
for their fidelity in the service of the government. Of course the threatened invasion of Antrim did 
not take place during the winter, but in the following February, Piers announces that Alexander 
and Sorley had written, no doubt, to ascertain whether the government were disposed to modify 
their rigorous policy towards the Scots. In reply, the Lords Justices express their conviction that 
the Scots have already made their arrangements to come, and Piers is directed to plant soldiers 
at Qlenarm and the Market Town (Ballycastle), to annoy them and their "maintainers" on the 
coast. This invasion does not appear to have occurred, probably owing to some dissensions among 
the Scottish leaders, as in the following year, 1568, Captain Edward Waterhouse wrote to the Irish 
Lords Justices, from Chester, that a "controversy" had arisen between Alexander and Sorley, but 
does not mention the cause of it. We may fairly conclude, however, that it originated in the ques- 
tion of precedence on the Irish coast. Alexander was the natural guardian of James's family, and 
as such, claimed on their behalf a position which Sorley was not willing to accord. The latter had 
always lived in Antrim, and taken on himself responsibilities which Ms brothers Alexander and 
Angus declined, and probably thus came to consider himself as chief of the ClanDonnell in Ulster. 
The latest mention of Alexander MacDonnell in the State Papers, occurs in a letter written by Tur- 
lough Brasselagh O'Neill, at Ballenielagh (Ballylough, near Bushmills), and addressed to Terence 
Danyell, Dean of Armagh. This document, dated 27th August, 1569, states that Alexander and 
Sorley intended to come with an army of -Scots about Michaelmas to Glaneboy, and to land at or 
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near Knockfergus. It does not appear, however, that Alexander MacDonnell ever returned agiin 
to the Antrim coast, or took any part in the violent and protracted struggle which now commenced 
between his brother Sorley and the English. He died probably in 1569, or the year following, as 
no later mention of him occurs either in the Irish or Scottish State Papers Nothing, or almost 
nothing, is known of his family* He had at least one son, but whether the Iattsr survived his 
father, or if so, where, and in what manner he lived is not known. It appears that this sm was 
held by the English, in 1567, probahly as a hostage for his father's good faith, and that he was clan- 
destinely withdrawn froin their hands by Con and Hugh MacNeill, who conveyed him safely over 
to Scotland after his father's return thither from the Glynns. The letter which reoords his deliver- 
ance terms him the "dear son of Alexander Oge," and states that his liberators, the "two Mac 
Neills," were forthwith imprisoned for their pains in the castle of Knockfergus. 

We have thus briefly sketched the lives otfour sons of Alexander of Isla, who were distinguished 
leaders of the Clan Ian V6r in Antrim. The seventh son, Sorley Boy, was the best known, and 
by much the most successful. His career, both as a military and political leader, is fraught with 
interest, and may, probably, form the subject of a distinct paper in a subsequent number of this 
Journal. George Hill. 



THE MACLEODS OF SCOTLAND. 



In a recent article in this Journal on the 
"Fomorians and Lochlanns," Dr. 0' Donovan* 
has done me the honor to refer to me by name, 
in relation to the pedigree of the MacLeods of 
Scotland. 

He says, referring to the Scottish tradition 
that MacLeod of Arran is of Scandinavian de- 
scent: — " This descent has been latterly doubted 
by Mr. Skene in his Bistort/ of the Highland 
Clans : he is of opinion that the tradition of the 
Norwegian descent of MacLeod is not very old, 
and that it is not borne out by any historical 
authority. However, it is quite clear that the 
pedigree of MacLeod, as preserved by MacFirbis, 
* The lamented death of Dr. O'Donovim took 
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is the only one ever known or received in Ireland 
or Scotland ; but what weight it will have with 
Mr. Skene remains to be tried." 

I most willingly respond to this call. 

The work on the Highland Clans, from which 
Dr. O'Donovan quotes a passage, was written at a 
very early age, and when I was only entering 
upon that field of investigation which has afforded 
me so much pleasant occupation for so many 
years, but still I think that the statement there 
made is substantially correct. I was there refer- 
ring to the supposed descent of the MacLeods 
from the Norwegian kings of Man and the Isles, 
supposed to he borne out by the Chronicle of 
place since the above was written, [edit.] 
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